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rent by a wolf or will perish in some other fashion before
the year is out. So certain is its fate that many a man
prefers to slaughter the doomed beast out of hand for the
sake of saving at least the beef.

As a rule the Esthonians drive their cattle out to pasture The
for the first time on St. George's Day, and the herdsman's
duties begin from then. If, however, the herds should have drive their
been sent out to graze before that day, the boys who look t^past^e
after them must eat neither flesh nor butter while they are f?r the first
on duty ; else the wolves will destroy many sheep, and the Geor
cream will not turn to butter in the churn. Further, the DaJ-
boys may not kindle a fire in the wood, or the wolfs tooth
would be fiery and he would bite viciously. By St.
George's Day, the twenty-third of April, there is commonly
fresh grass in the meadows. But even if the spring should
be late and the cattle should have to return to their stalls
hungrier than they went forth, many Esthonian farmers
insist on turning out the poor beasts on St. George's Day in
order that the saint may guard them against his creatures
the wolves. On this morning the farmer treats the herds-
man to a dram of brandy, and gives him two copper kopecks
as " tail-money " for every cow in the herd. This money
the giver first passes thrice round his head and then lays it
on the dunghill; for if the herdsman took it from his hand,
it would in some way injure the herd. Were this ceremony
omitted, the wolves would prove very destructive, because
they had not been appeased on St. George's Day. After
receiving the "tail-money" some herdsmen are wont to
collect the herd on the village common. Here they set up
their crook in the ground, place their hat on it, and walk
thrice round the cattle, muttering spells or the Lord's Prayer
as they do so. The pastoral crook should be cut from the
rowan or mountain-ash and consecrated by a wise man, who
carves mystic signs on it. Sometimes the upper end of the
crook is hollowed out and filled with quicksilver and asa
foetida, the aperture being stopped up with resin. Some
Esthonians cut a cross with a scythe under the door through
which the herd is to be driven, and fill the furrows of the
cross with salt to prevent certain evil beings from harming
the cattle. Further, it is an almost universal custom in